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A    SECOND   LETTER 


ON 


THE     CORN     LAWS, 


Feb.  13,  1839. 
GENTLEMEN, 

IN  the  former  letter  I  addressed  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  I  endeavoured 
to  state  as  clearly  as  I  could  the  general  outline 
of  the  question ;  but  I  did  not  dwell  upon  par- 
ticular points  so  much  as  perhaps  the  importance 
of  the  subject  requires.  This  arose  partly. from 
being  pressed  in  point  of  time ;  partly  from  the 
want  of  documents  necessary  to  enable  me  to 
give  greater  weight  to  my  statements ;  and  partly 
from  feeling  that  a  short  chapter,  like  a  short  speech, 
wherein  the  main  principles  are  laid  down,  was  more 
likely  to  attract  general  attention  than  one  in 
which  those  principles  were  carried  out  at  greater 
length  to  their  natural  conclusion.  I  cannot, 
however,  but  feel  that  much  remains  to  be  said 
on  the  subject ;  and  that  it  becomes  those  who, 


like  myself,  are  strenuous  advocates  for  the  imme- 
diate alteration  and  ultimate  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  to  continue  the  discussion  until  the  coun- 
try, even  in  its  remotest  corners,  is  roused  to  a 
full  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, — until 
fallacies  have  been  answered  and  misconceptions 
removed,  at  least  in  so  far  as  full  and  fair  discus- 
sion will  effect  these  objects.  This  is  all  the  more 
needed,  inasmuch  as  we  have  arrayed  against  us 
not  alone  the  ignorant  and  self-interested;  not 
only  the  man  who  looks  not  beyond  his  corn  and 
his  beeves,  and  whose  political  economy  is  con- 
fined to  a  knowledge  of  the  prices  of  Mark  Lane 
and  of  Smithfield,  but  those  who  either  wield  or 
aspire  to  wield  the  destinies  of  this  great  empire. 
The  men  who  occupy  the  chief  places  in  our 
Legislature,  are,  I  fear,  with  rare  exceptions, 
either  avowedly,  or,  though  hitherto  uncommitted, 
really  opposed  to  change — that  is,  a  thorough 
effectual  change  in  these  laws.  It  is  singular, 
that  this  should  be  the  case ;  that  while,  with 
statesmen  in  every  other  country  in  the  world  it 
is  a  main  object  to  render  the  food  of  the  people 
cheap  and  abundant,  and  to  increase  manufactures  ; 
with  us,  it  seems,  to  be  meritorious  to  act  in 
an  opposite  direction — to  fetter  trade,  impede  its 
progress,  and  to  render  the  food  of  the  people  as 
dear,  as  scarce,  and  as  precarious  in  supply  as 
possible.  Others  may  not  always  take  the  best 
means  to  accomplish  their  object ;  they  may  err 


in  attempting  prematurely  to  introduce,  and  with 
undue  partiality,  to  foster  native  manufactures ; 
but  their  importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
is  at  least  every  where  but  in  England  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  wealth  and  power  they  never  fail 
to  confer,  eagerly  grasped  at.  The  instance  they 
look  to,  the  example  they  endeavour  to  follow,  the 
authority  they  quote,  is  England — the  country 
which,  above  all  others,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  owes  the  most  to  these  sources  of  wealth ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  that  in  England  it  is 
fashionable,  in  the  most  influential  circles  praise- 
worthy in  a  statesman,  to  evince  ignorance  of  the 
manufactures  of  his  country,  and  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  any  prospect  calculated  to  promote 
their  increase.  This,  I  say,  is  a  singular  specta- 
tacle  ;  it  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  re- 
flect upon  the  fact  that  our  statesmen  are,  for  the 
most  part,  landed  proprietors,  largely  imbued  with 
the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  their  caste,  together 
with  the  aristocratic  nature  of  our  institutions,  the 
great  influence  of  the  landed  interest  in  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  undue  importance 
attached  in  this  country  to  Parliamentary  success. 
This  is  but  too  apt  to  sink  the  statesman  into  a 
mere  debater,  who  seeks,  with  much  greater  earnest- 
ness, to  gratify  his  vanity  by  temporary  triumph 
in  debate,  than  to  build  up  for  himself  the  far 
more  lasting  reputation  which  comprehensive 
views  and  the  determination  to  pursue  the  ulti- 


mate  good  of  the  country,  through  good  report  and 
bad  report,  would  confer.     Thus  it  is,  that  in  a 
country  where  all  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  a 
steady  advance  in  manufacturing  skill,  upon  an  ex- 
tension of  trade,  and  upon  our  preserving  our 
station  as  the  great  pivot  on  which  commerce 
turns,  we  find  these  objects  either  openly  derided 
or  secretly  discountenanced — economical  science* 
is  disregarded,  and  all  that  which  theory  would 
point  out  and  practise  in  the  larger  sense,  would 
demonstrate,  as  essential  to  the  public  good,  is 
unknown  to,  or  unheeded  by  the  great  majority  of 
our  rulers.     I  believe  the  Corn  Laws  to  be  not 
only  the  effect  of  this  blindness,  but,  in  great 
measure,  the  cause  of  it.     The  supply  of  food,  its 
cheapness  and  abundance,  and  the  questions  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  the  rate  of  wages  and 
rate  of  profit,  are  points,  the  importance  of  which 
demands  that  no  one  aspiring  to  guide  the  coun- 
sels of  any  country,  still  more  a  commercial  one, 
should  be  ignorant  or  unmindful  of:  but  in  order 
to  examine  it  thoroughly,  the  question  of   the 
Corn  Laws  is,  in  this  country,  a  preliminary  study ; 
and  from  the  circumstances  before  mentioned,  it  is 
an  unpopular  one,  and  tends  to  disincline  the  mind 
from  the  investigation.     A  change  of  this  law,  in 
a  popular  sense  (whatever  may  be  its  ultimate 
result),  obviously  entails  some  immediate  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  influential  classes,  and,  as  such, 
all  inquiry  into  it  is  by  them  dreaded ;  now  it  is 


mainly    by   the   cheers   of   this   party  that  the 
vanity    of    public    men    is     gratified,    and    by 
their    votes,   that   Parliamentary    power    is    up- 
held.     They  are  apt,  therefore,  to  treat  it  with 
a  sneer ;   they  eagerly   catch    at    any   unguard- 
ed admission  or  exaggerated  statement  to  raise 
a  cheer  against  the  advocates  of  change ;  they 
torture  the  admission  of  some  increase  of  trade, 
which,   at   best,   only  proves   that   we   are   not 
ruined  by  the  Corn  Laws,  into  an  argument  for 
their  continuance.     There  is  no  chicanery,  how- 
ever trifling — no  pretence,  however  shallow — no 
prejudice,  however  ignorant,  which  the  practised 
debater  knows  well  how  to  use  or  appeal  to,  they 
hesitate  to  employ  in  defence  of  this  glaring  evil. 
Your  respected  chairman  has  been  twitted  with 
being  an  advocate  for,  instead  of  against  Com 
Laws,  because  he  made  statements  showing  the 
increase  of  trade  in  this  country.     If  such  an  ad- 
mission constitutes  advocacy  for  Corn  Laws,  I 
must  equally,  with  him,  share  in  the  praise  or 
blame,  as  it  may  be,  of  being  a  supporter  of  Corn 
Laws.     The  fact  of  increase  of  trade  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  indeed  of  constant  progression  for 
the   last  half  century,   is  undoubted ;   to   deny 
it  would  be  the  most  absurd  and  injudicious  mode 
of  advocating  repeal  of  these  laws  that  could  be 
imagined ;  but  what  does  this  prove — why  simply 
that  we  are  not  irretrievably  ruined  by   them  ; 
that  the  great — the  immense  advantages  derived 
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from  our  coal,  our  insular  position,  our  capi- 
tal, our  superiority  in  machinery,  our  long  posses- 
sion of  the  markets  of  the  world,  have  hitherto 
enabled  us  to  stand  up  against  this,  the  most 
serious  blow  ever  aimed  by  legislation  against 
trade  and  commerce.  It  is  too  observable,  that 
the  increase  of  our  trade  has  latterly  been  not  in 
Europe,  where  it  has  either  fallen  off  or  remained* 
stationary,  but  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  or  tro- 
pical regions,  which,  by  singular  good  fortune, 
have  been  so  largely  opened  to  us  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  How  far  the  changes  now 
in  progress  are  injurious  to  the  future  progress  of 
our  manufactures,  and  how  far  they  are  attributa- 
ble to  the  Corn  Laws,  I  must  leave  those  con- 
versant with  the  details  of  trade  in  a  far  superior 
degree  to  myself  to  shew.  This,  however  im- 
portant, and  it  is  so  to  the  last  degree,  forms  no 
part  of  the  case  I  have  ventured  to  argue.  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  argument,  that  the  tendency  of 
these  laws  is  most  injurious  to  trade;  that  they 
appear,  to  every  impartial  person  at  all  conversant 
with  the  subject,  calculated  slowly  and  gradually, 
but  surely,  to  undermine  our  vast  superiority,  and 
may  end  much  sooner  than  some  expect,  in  trans- 
ferring the  main  seat  of  manufactures  from  this 
to  some  other  country  possessed  of  more  wisdom 
though  perchance  of  less  Parliamentary  skill. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  also,  that  this  spe- 
cies of  policy  did  not  really  benefit  the  interest 


it  sought  to  protect;  that  it  must,  in  the  long  run, 
prove  injurious   to  it,  even  if  it  conferred  some 
immediate   advantage  ;    that  it  was  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  every  safe  view  of  domestic,  and  I 
might  have  added,  was  far  from  aiding  the  foreign 
policy    of  the  country;  these   are,  surely,   con- 
siderations, which,  irrespective  of   all  trade,  are 
deserving  the  attention  of  our  statesmen.     With- 
out going  over  the  same  ground  I  took  in  my 
former  letter,  I  must  add  a  few  words  on  each 
head.     First  as  regards  Trade.     The  great  danger 
we  run,  arises  from  the  complex  nature  of  the 
effect  upon  the  price  of  grain  which  our  corn  law 
produces,' these  effects  are  both  direct  and  indirect ; 
direct,  by  raising  the  price  at  home ;  indirect,  by 
lowering  it  abroad  ;  the  latter,  I  consider  the  more 
to  be  apprehended  than  the  former.     I  need  not 
state  that  the  price  of  food  must,  in  the  long  run, 
seriously  affect,  if  it  does  not  positively  regulate 
the  rate  of  wages.     I  say  in  the  long  run,  because 
it  takes  often  a  long  time  to  produce  this  effect  in 
any  very  material  degree  ;  the  tendency  then  must 
be,  to  lower  wages  abroad,  while  it  raises  them 
at  home.      One  effect  without  the  other  would 
probably  have  been  of  small  moment;  it  is  the  two 
together  that  menaces  us, — we  are  burning  the 
candle  at  both  ends,  and  are  apt  to  look  only  at 
the  light  of  the  one  turned  towards  us.     Now  let 
us  examine  a  little  the  effect  produced.     I  will 
suppose  the  price  of  wheat  raised  in  this  country, 
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upon  an  average  of  years,  10$.  per  qr. ;  and  I 
will  assume  the  depression  abroad  to  be  of  similar 
amount,  though  2  am  inclined  to  think  that  our 
system  may  even  depress  it  in  a  greater  ratio. 
I  will  further  assume,  that  with  a  free  trade,  the 
average  price  would  be  48s.  per  quarter ;  now 
how  would  stand  the  fact  ? — I  will  suppose,  if  the 
English  markets  were  open  with  a  free  trade/ 
that  what  we  paid  48s.  for,  would  cost  the  foreign 
artisan  38s.*;  the  difference  would  of  course  be 
10s. :  but,  supposing  our  ports  closed,  and  that 
it  fell  to  the  foreign  artisan  from  38s.  to  30s.  while 
it  rose  here  to  58s.  or  60s. — the  difference  becomes 
18s.  or  20s.  per  quarter.  Now  suppose  the  artisan 
in  each  country  to  receive  three  bushels  of  corn, 
or  the  value  of  it,  per  week,  the  foreigner  would 
receive,  our  ports  being  closed,  7s.  6d.  per  week, 
whereas  ours  would  receive  21s.  If  the  trade 
were  thrown  open,  the  wages  of  the  foreigner 
would  rise  to  14s.  while  ours  would  fall  to  18s. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  these  amounts  are  only 
adduced  as  illustrations,  and  do  not  profess  to 
represent  real  wages.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  the  disparity  is  very  great,  and  that  the 
wages  of  our  artisans  are  more  than  double  those 
given  to  foreign  workmen  of  the  same  class : 


*  The  price  of  wheat,  it  must  be  remembered,  would  be 
somewhat  higher  in  the  manufacturing  districts  abroad,  than 
at  the  place  of  growth. 
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with  a  free  trade  in  corn,  they  would  approximate 
more  nearly,  though  ours  would  still  be  consider- 
ably higher :  we  should,  however,  get  rid  of  the 
double  action  above  alluded  to.  But  it  is  not  in  res- 
pect of  wages  alone  that  our  system  works  so  much 
mischief.  By  depriving  the  foreign  cultivators 
of  a  market  for  his  surplus  produce,  we  drive 
him  from  that  mode  of  employing  his  capital 
and  labour  to  some  other  pursuit.  We  thus,  as 
it  were,  force  into  existence  manufactures,  which 
would  either  never  have  existed,  or  have  taken  a 
long  time  to  establish ;  and  both  by  our  example, 
and  by  the  injury  we  inflict  on  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers, we  justify  and  stimulate  foreign  govern- 
ments to  take  energetic  measures  to  favour  their 
own  manufactures,  by  excluding  ours;  hence 
arise  the  Prussian  league  and  the  American  tariff, 
examples  more  likely  to  be  followed  than 
eschewed.  Thus  it  is,  we  are  adopting  every 
means  ingenuity  can  devise,  to  injure  our  own 
manufactures ;  and,  great  as  our  advantages  con- 
fessedly are,  much  as  we  are  able  to  bear,  I  have 
no  idea  of  its  being  possible  we  should  go  on 
long  without  suffering  the  evil  consequences  of 
such  perverse  legislation ;  what  with  a  very  low 
rate  of  profit,  and  the  restrictions  upon  an  inter- 
course with  foreign  countries  the  best  calculated 
from  their  wealth  and  proximity  to  be  our  most 
valuable  customers,  together  with  the  inducements 
held  out  of  so  much  larger  a  remuneration  for 
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employing  capital  abroad,  on  account  of  the 
cheapness  of  food  and  low  rate  of  labour ;  I  ap- 
prehend we  shall,  at  no  distant  period,  witness 
the  commencement  of  one  of  those  fluctuations 
of  trade,  of  which  the  history  of  the  world 
affords  so  many  examples ;  and,  that  like  the 
Italian  Republics  and  Holland,  which  in  their 
palmy  days  possessed  the  preminence  in  com1 
merce  and  manufactures,  but  have  long  since 
lost  these  inestimable  advantages,  England  will 
cease  to  retain  her  superiority,  and  have  reason 
bitterly  to  lament  the  folly  and  all  but  madness, 
which  thus  wantonly  trifled  with  her  fortunes, 
and  directed  her  suicidal  hand. 

I  have  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  our 
wages  would  fall  with  a  free  trade,  but  I  do  not 
expect  this  result.  I  believe  that,  for  a  long  time 
at  least,  there  would  be  no  fall  in  wages ;  and  I 
will  state  shortly  why  I  think  so.  I  believe  the 
increase  of  trade,  consequent  upon  the  removal 
of  this  law,  would  be  very  great ;  and  that  the 
necessary  effect  of  an  increase  of  trade,  would 
be  to  create  a  greater  demand  for  labour,  and  con- 
sequently no  fall  in  its  price,  possibly,  even  for  a 
short  period,  some  rise  ;  it  could  only  be  after  time 
had  been  given  for  a  large  increase  of  population, 
arising  from  the  enlarged  command  over  the  neces- 
saries of  life  enjoyed  by  our  labourers,  or  from 
some  great  improvement  in  machinery,  that  the 
labour  market  would  be  affected.  It  is  commonly 
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assumed,  that  while  there  would  be  an  increase 
of  foreign  trade,  there  would  be  a  falling  off  in 
the  home  trade, — no  fallacy  appears  to  me 
greater ;  the  largest  increase  would  be  in  the  home 
trade,  as  will  be  apparent,  if  we  consider  the  effect 
of  the  present  system :  it  creates  no  wealth ;  at 
best,  it  only  gives  it  another  direction  than  it 
would  otherwise  take.  It  takes  from  A  to  pay 
B,  both  parties  residing  at  home  ;  but  the  worst 
part  of  the  story  is,  it  takes  three  times  the 
amount  from  A  that  it  pays  to  B.  The  landlord 
is  the  only  party  benefited ;  the  community  are 
taxed  to  pay  him.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  total  consumption  of  grain  of  all  sorts  in  the 
kingdom,  is  52,000,000*  quarters.  Now  if  we 
assume  it  is  raised  by  the  Corn  Law  7s.  per 
quarter,  the  total  amount  is  18,200,000/.  About 
one-half,  it  is  said,  comes  to  market ;  the  remainder 
being  used  as  seed,  food  for  the  agriculturist,  &c. ; 
thus  a  sum  of  9,100,000/.  is,  according  to  this 
estimate,  paid  by  the  consumers  in  this  country, 
beyond  what,  with  a  free  trade,  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay.  One-fifth,  it  is  supposed,  or 
1 ,800,OOOZ.  goes  to  the  landlord  as  increased  rent ; 
there  would  remain  upwards  of  7,000,OOOZ.  which 
would  remain  in  the  pockets  of  the  consumers, 
and  would  be  expended  by  them  partly  in 
purchasing  increased  quantities  of  food,  and 
partly  of  manufactured  articles  ;  the  increase  of 

*  See  M'CULLOCH'S  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 
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trade  thereby  would  probably  be  more  than 
double  that  accruing  from  the  augmentation  for 
foreign  consumption.  It  will  be  objected,  if 
wages  are  not  affected,  you  will  not  alter  the 
rate  of  profit ;  you  certainly  will  not  directly,  but 
you  may  do  so  indirectly  :  in  this  way,  the  machi- 
nery now  in  existence  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce much  more  than  it  now  does ;  and  if,  by 
an  increased  demand,  it  were  made  to  exert  its 
full  power,  it  would  cause  the  fixed  capital  of 
the  manufacturers  to  yield  a  much  larger  return  : 
and  so  great  a  stimulus  to  trade,  would  pro- 
bably be  attended  with  considerable  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  whereby  the  same  effect 
would  be  produced :  but,  after  all,  the  great 
point  is  to  get  rid  of  the  forced,  unnatural 
disparity  here  and  abroad ;  having  removed 
this,  we  may  fairly  leave  our  manufacturers 
to  shift  for  themselves.  I  have  no  fear  of 
the  result  of  the  race,  if  fair  play  be  given. 
Our  horse  being  older,  stronger,  and  more 
habituated  to  the  course,  would  carry  with  ease, 
a  much  greater  weight  than  its  younger  com- 
petitor ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  this  handicap, 
you  take  the  weight  from  the  younger  steed  and 
place  it  on  the  older,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
you  are  not  only  not  giving  fair  play,  but  crea- 
ting great  odds  against  the  latter. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  my  former  letter,  to 
show  that  we  are  running  all  these  fearful  risks, 
with  the  view  of  protecting  an  interest  that  needs 
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no  such  aid  ;  and  is,  in  truth,  in  the  long  run,  in- 
jured by  it,  forming  no  exception  to  a  rule  which 
I  believe  to  be  of  pretty  general  application,  that 
protection,  as  it  is  called,  never  does  good — that  is, 
real  and  permanent  good  to  any  interest : — it  may 
call  some  branch  of  trade  into  premature  existence, 
and  give  a  direction  to  capital  it  would  not  otherwise 
take* ;  but  there  its  good,  if  good  it  can  be  called, 
ceases.  The  bantling  thus  tended,  is  commonly 
rickety  and  unhealthy ;  the  exotic  thus  protected 
is  not  so  habituated  to  the  climate  as  to  withstand 
the  rude  blasts  and  blighting  winds  it  must  at 
some  periods  be  exposed  to.  I  have  already  said 
so  much  on  this  part  of  the  subject;  I  will  not  dwell 
much  further  upon  it,  except  to  answer  an  objec- 
tion I  have  often  heard  urged,  and  to  supply  some 
additional  information  respecting  the  supply  of 
foreign  corn ;  the  objection  is  that  the  farmers  are 
not  injured  by  the  fluctuations  in  price  under  the 
Corn  Laws,  more  than  by  fluctuations  necessarily 
incident  to  seasons,  and  not  arising  from  protec- 
tion. There  is  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error  in  this 
argument  which  requires  to  be  set  right.  True  it 
is  fluctuations  in  price  in  an  article  such  as 
grain,  the  produce  of  which  is  so  liable  to  be 

*  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  where,  by  the  policy  of 
foreign  countries,  you  are  precluded  from  following  the  trade 
or  employment  best  suited  to  your  position  :  in  this  sense,  an 
excuse  may  be  pleaded  for  the  Germanic  league  or  American 
tariff,  on  account  of  our  Corn  Laws. 
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affected  by  seasons,  are  perpetual,  and  often  con- 
siderable ;  but  the  error  lies  in  this,  that  we  over- 
look here,  as  in  the  case  of  foreign  competition, 
the  double  action  I  have  adverted  to ;  in  the  point 
before  us  it  acts  in  this  way  : — the  average  price 
of  wheat  with  a  free  trade  being,  as  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  I  have  supposed,  485.  per  quarter ; 
the  operation  of  the  Corn  Law  is  to  raise  it,  upoh 
an  average  of  years,  to  58s.     In  seasons  of  un- 
usual abundance  (especially  after  the  application 
of  the  stimulus  to  increased  production   some  of 
our  dear  years  have  occasioned),  it  has  fallen  to 
885. — that  is,  a  fall  of  205.  per  quarter  under  the 
protective  system,  or  a  fall  which,  while  all  the 
charges  upon  the  farmer  remain  fixed  on  the  basis 
of  585.,  no  excess  of  produce,  generally  speaking, 
can  cover.      Under  free  trade,  on  the  contrary, 
the  charges  would  not  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  585.,  but  485. ;  and,  consequently,  supposing, 
as  is  most  probable,  the  fall  in  the  latter  case 
would  not  be  below  885.,  it  would,  in  one  in- 
stance, be  205.  per  quarter  ;  and,  in  the  other,  105. 
Practically,  this  makes  the  entire  difference; — 
abundance  under  the  former  would  prove,  as  it 
now  frequently  does,  the  farmer's  curse ;  whereas, 
under  the  latter,  he,  like  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity, would  participate  in  the  blessing.     I  have 
assumed,  that  with  the  same  propitious  seasons, 
the  fall  in  the  latter  instance  would  not  be  to  a 
lower  point  than  in  the  former,  viz.  to  885.     I  be- 


lieve  I  am  justified  in  this  view  of  the  case,  partly 
because  the  stimulus  before  mentioned  would  either 
never  exist,  or  be  far  less  intense ;  partly  because 
the  effect  would  be,  that  you  would  import  less ; 
and  partly  because  the  average  price  would  be  so 
much  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  continental 
prices  that  you  would  obviate  the  panic,  where- 
with both  farmers  and  speculators  in  corn  are  apt 
to  be  seized  at  present  periods  of  low  price,  and 
which,  preventing  both  classes  from  holding  so 
much  stock  as  usual,  tends  so  greatly  to  aggravate, 
for  the  moment,  the  fall  in  price. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  probable  price  of  wheat 
with  a  free  trade,  I  am  anxious  to  make  a  few 
further  remarks  ;  always,  however,  premising,  that 
any  opinion  given  upon  this  subject  must  be  re- 
ceived with  caution,  inasmuch  as  it  is  clear  the 
present  is  a  new  era  of  the  world,  in  point  of  com- 
munication from  place  to  place,  and  that  it  is 
marked  also  by  an  energy  of  production  in  almost 
every  article,  whether  of  raw  produce  or  manufac- 
ture, beyond  any  former  example  ;  but  with  these 
circumstances  fully  present  to  my  mind,  I  should 
still  be  disposed  to  say,  we,  the  agriculturists, 
have  much  less  to  fear  from  foreign  competition 
than  is  commonly  supposed :  and  that,  if  we  con- 
sider the  expense  of  carriage  of  so  bulky  a  com- 
modity as  corn,  increasing,  as  I  have  stated,  so 
much  with  the  distance  to  which  you  must  have 
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recourse  when  large  supplies  are  required,  and  the 
augmenting  population  of  this  empire,  which 
appears  to  be  increasing  at  present  at  the  rate  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  annually, 
and  would  advance,  with  great  rapidity,  with  a  free 
trade  in  corn; — if  these  circumstances  are  fully 
considered,  there  is  much  in  them  to  allay  appre- 
hension ;  and  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  wheat  is  almost  the  only  article  of  agricul- 
tural produce  where  we  need  apprehend  serious 
competition.  It  is  clear,  that  all  the  products  of 
grass  land  in  an  uncured  state  can  only  be  ob- 
tained in  any  quantity  from  our  own  pastures ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  largely  to  barley. 
It  is  well  known,  good  malting  barley  has  never 
been  extensively  imported ;  and  indeed  barley  of 
all  kinds  has  hitherto  been  but  sparingly  intro- 
duced. The  following  are  the  five  years  of 
greatest  import  of  barley  since  1825  : — 

Qrs, 

1825  429,233 

1826  .  279,579 
1829  ...  281,721 
1831  ...  381,922 
1837  ...  416,424 

giving  an  annual  average  of  357,781  quarters. 
The  probability,  therefore,  is,  with  a  free  trade, 
barley  would  bear  a  larger  relative  price  to  wheat 
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than  heretofore  ;  that  its  production  in  this  country 
would  thereby  be  stimulated,  and  that  more  barley 
and  less  wheat  would  be  grown  at  home,  is  pro- 
bable ;  but  the  wheat  grown  would,  by  this  sup- 
position, be  diminished;  and  a  larger  quantity 
being  required  from  abroad,  its  price  would  be 
the  higher.  It  is  of  some  use  to  examine  the 
years  of  greatest  import  of  wheat  with  the  price 
in  the  year  of  import ;  for  though  not  a  sure  index 
of  what  would  be  the  case  with  a  free  trade,  it 
still  is  valuable  information,  and  will  assist  us  in 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  probable 
price.  The  years  of  greatest  import  of  wheat 
since  1815,  are  as  follows  : — 

Average  Price. 
Qrs.  s.     d. 

1817  ...         1,030,829        ...        94    0 

1818  ...     158,630    ...    83  8 

1828  ...  758,796  ...  60  5 

1829  ...  1,676,939  ...  66  3 

1830  ...  1,675,430  ...  64  3 

1831  ...  2,319,461  ...  66  4 


6)8,847,485  6)434  11 


1,441,265  72    5f 


Perhaps,  however,  a  fairer  statement  would  be 
made  by  excluding  the  two  first  years,  as  scarcely 
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belonging  to  the  modern  period  I  have  spoken  of, 
when  the  result  would  stand  thus  : 

Average  import  of  four  years,  1,607,656,   Price  64**. 

It  thus  appears,  that  a  price  of  upwards  of  605. 
has  been  necessary  to  draw  about  1,600,000 
quarters  of  wheat;  and  although  no  doubt  can 
exist  that,  with  a  few  years  of  free  trade,  we 
may  draw  this,  and  possibly  a  larger  quantity, 
with  a  price  lower  by  85.  or  105.  per  quarter  than 
the  one  mentioned,  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  we 
could  obtain  the  two  millions  I  have  adverted  to 
in  my  former  letter  under  the  price  I  have  there 
assumed,  viz.  52s|.  If  the  price  were  much  lower 
in  this  country,  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  pro- 
ceed more  from  large  growth  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  small  import,  than  from  dimi- 
nished home  growth  and  large  imports.  I  am 
aware  such  an  opinion  will  appear  incredible  to 
those  who  imagine  our  agriculture  would  be 

*  This,  however,  is  the  price  of  the  year ;  the  prices  at  the 
time  of  import,  or  when  the  orders  for  it  were  given,  were 
much  higher. 

t  Great  doubts  are,  I  believe,  entertained  by  those  most 
conversant  with  the  trade,  whether  such  a  quantity  could  be 
obtained  at  so  low  a  price ;  experience,  certainly,  does  not 
justify  the  assumption ;  but  I  have  before  stated  I  do  not  rely 
fully  on  our  experience  in  this  matter. 
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essentially  injured  by  a  free  trade  in  corn  ;  but 
when  we  reflect  that  we  are  now  producing  food 
for  seven  million  more  mouths  than  existed  in 
1815,  and  that  the  average  price  has  been  about 
60s.  in  lieu  of  805.  per  quarter,  we  may  well  hesi- 
tate, before  we  affirm  it  to  be  so  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  The  great  influence  of  seasons, 
too,  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  :  the  effect  of 
two  or  three  successive  seasons,  whether  of  abun- 
dance or  scarcity,  is  rarely  sufficiently  adverted  to ; 
an  effect  far  greater  than  is  commonly  imagined, 
as  well  on  supplies  as  on  price,  is  thereby  pro- 
duced. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  in  these  letters,  to  shew 
the  evils  our  present  system  has  inflicted,  and  is 
calculated  still  further  to  inflict,  on  our  manufac- 
tures and  on  our  agriculture.  It  only  remains  for 
me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  effect  produced  on 
our  domestic  and  foreign  policy :  that  it  is  injurious 
to  a  considerable  extent,  in  regard  to  our  foreign 
relations,  I  scruple  not  to  affirm ;  it  tends  to 
diminish  the  influence  this  country  ought  to 
possess  in  European  politics ;  it  weakens,  if  it 
does  not  destroy  that  close  and  intimate  alliance 
with  neighbouring  countries  which  springs  from 
mutual  interest  and  reciprocal  good  offices  :  these 
are  the  only  permanent  ones  outlasting  every 
change  of  dynasty,  and  surviving  every  tempo- 
rary change  of  policy  or  relation.  We  ought 
to  be  firmly  united,  by  such  bonds,  with  Germany 
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and  the  North  of  Europe,  whereas  we  have 
done  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  alienate  this 
immense  population  from  all  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  communion  with  us,  and  sooner  or  later 
we  shall  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  so  wretched  a 
policy.  Already  has  a  league  been  established 
which,  while  it  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  our 
trade  with  Germany,  tends  to  exclude  us  from 
the  influence  we  ought,  by  our  position,  to 
possess  in  the  counsels  of  that  intelligent  and 
thriving  portion  of  the  European  family.  Every 
year  tends  to  widen  the  breach,  and  to  estrange 
us  the  more  from  our  natural  allies,  and  conse- 
quently our  warmest  friends.  Our  trade,  driven 
from  these  channels,  seeks  an  outlet  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  opening  of  new  markets  in 
these  vast  regions,  has  hitherto  prevented  our 
feeling  the  injurious  effects  of  our  restrictive  system 
as  we  should  otherwise  have  done  ;  how  long  this 
may  last  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  at  all  events, 
whatever  may  be  the  effect  upon  our  trade  in  a 
commercial  sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a 
political  one,  we  have  not  only  not  gained,  but 
lost  essentially  by  the  change.  Alliances  with 
states  in  South  America,  with  China,  or  the 
eastern  Archipelago,  may  advance  the  one,  but 
can  hardly  be  said  to  operate  on  the  latter.  We 
may  obtain  the  direct  and  immediate  advantage  of 
commercial  intercourse,  but  we  throw  away  all 
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those  collateral  effects  which  are  of  so  great  im- 
portance ;    we  repel  when  it  is  for  our  especial 
interest  to  attract,  and  alienate  our  richest  and  best 
customers  and  staunchest  allies,  in  the  hope  of 
the  loss  being  compensated  by  the  distant  and 
precarious  intercourse  we  are  still  able  to   carry 
on  with  poor  or  half  civilized  states.     We  might 
have  secured  both,  we  might  have  extended  our 
trade  with  Europe,  while  we  availed  ourselves  of 
every  opening  which  the  removal  of  monopolies 
and  the  extension  of  colonization  could  give  us. 
The  evil  may  still,  in  part,  be  remedied,  but  no 
time  is  to  be  lost ;  we  have  trifled  too  long  with 
this  delicate  subject ;  a  few  more  years,  and  we 
shall  have  so  consolidated  the  new    commercial 
system  of  Europe,  that  no  change  on  our  part 
will  enable  us  to  recover  the  ground  we  have 
lost.     Now  with  respect  to  our  domestic  policy, 
connected  with  this  point,  there  are  two  argu- 
ments  frequently    used   against   the   removal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  which,  as  they  are  specious,  and 
have,  I  believe,  tended  to  make  the  cause  less  popu- 
lar with  some  impartial  people  than  it  ought  to  be, 
I  am  anxious  to  notice.     One  is,  that  a  free  trade 
in  corn  would  render  us  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  for  our  food ;  and  that,  through  caprice, 
or  from  policy,  their  rulers  might  stop  our  supplies 
when  most  needed.     It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that 
which  is  thus  predicated  of  free  trade,  has  occurred 
under  monopoly.     This,  at  the  first  blush,  may 


appear  to  sanction  the  argument ;  but  very  slight 
reflection  will  shew  not  only  that  it  does  not 
fairly  strengthen  it,  but  that  it  might  a  priori 
have  been  expected  under  our  present  system,  but 
is  most  unlikely  to  occur  under  a  free  trade.  It 
might  have  been  expected  now,  because  our 
foreign  trade  in  corn  is  no  benefit,  but  really 
a  nuisance  to  foreign  countries.  We  alloV 
four,  five,  or  six  years  to  elapse  without  taking 
any  of  their  surplus  produce,  leaving  it  either  to 
rot  in  their  warehouses  or  be  sold  at  ruinously 
low  prices  ;  and  then  all  of  a  sudden,  finding  our 
crops  deficient  and  our  stock  exhausted,  we  ex- 
plore the  whole  world  where  wheat  is  grown  to 
supply  our  deficiencies.  The  growth  in  the  natu- 
rally exporting  countries  having  already,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  conformed  itself  to  our  non- 
importation system ;  and  the  surplus  grown 
beyond  these  ordinary  wants  being  much  dimi- 
nished, our  demand  is  made  upon  the  stock  neces- 
sary for  their  own  consumption,  with  which  the 
community  can  ill  afford  to  part.  The  result 
then  naturally  is,  that,  rather  than  see  their 
own  people  exposed,  by  this  demand,  to  the  in- 
conveniences of  dearth,  or  even,  as  it  might 
prove,  the  horrors  of  famine>  foreign  governments 
interpose,  and  either  prohibit  or  check  the  expor- 
tation of  grain.  They  are,  too,  the  more  induced 
to  take  this  step  because  they  naturally  feel  ex- 
tremely sore  at  the  operation  of  our  law,  which 


tends  only  to  injure,  and  not  as  it  might  and 
ought  to  do,  to  benefit  their  subjects.  If  the 
demand  were  constant,  it  would  benefit  them ;  it 
would  become  the  trade  of  all  others  on  which 
the  greatest  number  would  rely  for  the  demand 
for  their  labour  and  the  employment  of  their 
capital.  Admitting  that  in  years  of  deficient  pro- 
duce at  home  we  should  draw  more  largely  on 
foreign  countries,  and  that  then  prices  would  rise, 
the  inconvenience  they  might  thereby  experience 
would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  good  they 
would  year  by  year  be  deriving  from  trade.  No 
government  would,  or,  I  believe,  could,  with  im- 
punity, interrupt  such  a  trade  :  the  injury  would 
be  too  extensive  ;  the  danger  of  losing  so  good 
a  customer  too  great  for  any  one  to  run  the  risk  ; 
their  own  revenue,  too,  would  be  found  so  con- 
tingent upon  the  trade,  that  a  nearer  interest  even 
than  the  good  of  their  own  people,  would  prevent 
the  adoption  of  such  a  step.  We  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  an  export  trade 
being  stopped,  by  supposing  our  government 
were  to  prohibit  for  some  time  the  export  of  a 
portion  of  our  manufactures,  say  cotton  twist; 
the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  districts  would 
be  paralyzed  by  it,  and  speedily  make  such  re- 
monstrances as  would  force  the  administration  to 
retrace  their  steps  :  and  if  such  would  be  the  case 
here,  where  we  have  so  much  more  wealth  and  so 
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many  more  branches  of  industry  and  employ- 
ment, what  would  it  be  in  a  country  where  the 
growth  and  sale  of  the  commodity,  the  export  of 
which  was  stopped,  formed,  if  not  the  exclusive, 
at  least  the  most  important  branch  of  trade  ?  The 
other  objection  is,  that  we  should,  by  free  trade 
in  corn,  give  such  a  stimulus  to  manufactures,  and 
such  a  discouragement  to  agriculture,  as  woufd 
render  the  population  of  England  almost  entirely 
manufacturers,  and  thereby  endanger  the  security 
of  our  institutions  and  the  peace  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  being  assumed,  by  this  class  of  reasoners, 
that  agriculturists  are  quiet,  and  manufacturers 
turbulent  subjects.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  this  view  of  the  case  were  true  to  the 
fullest  extent,  still  there  would  arise  these  consi- 
derations : — first,  that  the  agricultural  area  both 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  so  great,  that  the 
idea  of  rendering  the  population  almost  exclu- 
sively manufacturing,  is  altogether  extravagant ; 
that  there  must  ever  remain  a  large,  probably  a 
preponderating  section  of  the  people  addicted  to 
agricultural  pursuits  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  vain 
to  imagine  it  possible  to  regulate  these  proportions 
by  any  restrictive  laws.  If  I  have  been  at  all  suc- 
cessful in  shewing  the  impolicy  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
in  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  that  they  do 
not  really  promote  its  prosperity,  but,  in  the  long 
run,  actually  retard  its  progress,  I  shall  have  replied 
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to  that  part  of  the  argument  which  supposes  our 
agricultural  population  would  diminish  under  a 
system  of  free  trade  :  but  there  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered the  stimulus  or  repression  in  the  increase 
of  the  manufacturing  class.  This  class  has  in- 
creased to  a  great  extent  under  our  present  system, 
and  is  every  day  augmenting.  You  cannot  have 
the  advantage  of  great  wealth,  extensive  com- 
merce, and  increasing  manufactures,  without  en- 
countering whatever  evil  may  result  from  the 
factory  system,  and  the  growth  of  a  large  popula- 
tion congregating  in  towns  or  in  densely  peopled 
districts.  The  numbers  so  situated,  are  not  only 
great,  but  the  stimulus  already  given  to  manufac- 
tures and  the  capital  employed,  is  year  by  year 
increasing  their  number ;  and  the  question  which 
remains  for  solution  is  not,  whether  you  are  to 
have  a  manufacturing  population,  but  whether, 
having  got  it,  they  are  to  be  fully  employed,  and 
well  or  ill  paid  and  fed  ;  whether,  having  such  a 
population  and  capital,  to  give  them  employment, 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  say  so  far  you  shall 
go  and  no  farther ;  whether  progression  is  not  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  your  prosperity;  and, 
whether  any  step  taken  with  a  view  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  population,  will  not  equally  check 
the  growth  of  wealth  and  employment  of  capital, 
to  the  manifest  impoverishment  of  and  ultimate 
decline  of  the  country.  I  am  deeply  convinced 
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you  cannot  stop  in  this  career.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  for  your  interest  to  do  so,  if  you  could  ; 
but  you  cannot;  and  when  you  assume  your 
power  to  regulate  this  matter,  you  are  acting  as 
wisely  as  the  person  who,  to  preserve  a  slim  and 
youthful  figure,  when  threatened  with  corpulency, 
should  resort  to  quackery,  whereby  his  health 
would  be  ruined ;  or  the  parent  who,  to  give  he*r 
daughter  a  figure  supposed  graceful,  should  adopt 
the  system  of  tight-lacing,  the  result  of  which  has 
not  long  ago  been  exhibited  in  a  popular  perio- 
dical, whereby  every  species  of  deformity  as  to 
outward  form,  and  of  injury  to  internal  organs,  is 
produced. 

If  ever  there  was  a  period  in  which  an 
attempt  to  tax  the  great  body  of  the  people 
to  enrich  a  small  section,  the  landed  aristocracy, 
was  more  dangerous  than  another,  this,  surely, 
is  that  period.  Never  was  there  more  intelli- 
gence abroad — never  was  there  more  jealousy 
as  to  equality  of  rights — never  did  the  spirit  of 
democracy  lift  itself  in  so  imposing  an  attitude. 
An  impression  prevails,  and  is  greedily  propagated, 
that  our  Legislature,  as  at  present  constituted, 
represents  but  feebly,  if  at  all,  the  feelings  and 
the  views  of  the  great  mass.  The  wildest,  the 
most  impracticable  measures  of  reform,  so  called, 
are  therefore  urged  on  with  a  vehemence  and 
venom  unusual  in  this  land.  What  the  mighty 


contest  between  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  and  de- 
mocracy visible  for  some  time  not  only  here,  but 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
will  end  in,  it  requires  more  foresight  than  I  can 
pretend  to,  to  determine.  Whether  it  be  for  weal 
or  woe ;  whether  we,  for  instance,  should  have  a 
better  and  cheaper  government,  with  a  larger  in- 
fusion of  the  democratic  principle  into  our  insti- 
tutions ;  or  whether  the  great  end  of  governments 
— the  protection  of  life,  of  property,  and  of  liberty 
— would  not  thereby  be  seriously  endangered,  are 
points  on  which  men  may  well  differ  in  sentiment, 
and  on  which  I  will  not  venture  on  this  occasion 
to  give  an  opinion  :  but  at  such  a  time,  could  my 
humble  voice  be  heard,  I  would  implore  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England  to  pause  before  they  com- 
mitted, themselves  in  hostility  with  the  people,  on 
a  point  of  this  nature — one  which  comes  home  to 
every  breast,  excites  the  liveliest  feelings,  and 
rouses  the  most  deadly  rancour.  It  has  often  been 
said,  of  all  revolutions,  that  of  the  belly  is  the 
worst.  The  Corn  Laws  either  have  already,  or 
must  shortly,  be  stripped  bare  of  all  adventitious 
dress  or  false  colouring ;  they  must  appear  in  all 
their  native  deformity,  as  a  blot  on  our  escutcheon, 
an  inconsistency  in  our  policy,  a  specimen  of  un- 
just, wasteful,  impolitic  monopoly;  a  tax  upon 
the  poor  to  augment  the  wealth  already,  as  it 
appears,  overflowing  of  the  rich ;  an  incubus  upon 
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our  trade  ;  a  poison  tainting  the  very  source  and 
spring  of  industry.  Surely  this  is  not  the  cheval 
de  bataille,  whereon  we  should  choose  to  contend. 
If  the  contest  must  come,  against  the  mighty  farm- 
ing spirit  of  democracy,  the  position  is  a  bad  one, 
and  the  cause  calculated  daily  to  become  more  and 
more  unpopular.  Let  us  be  wise  in  time  ;  let  us 
meet  the  demand  for  the  repeal  of  these  laws  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  conciliation  ;  let  us  lend  a 
ready  ear  to  the  reasons,  the  arguments,  the  state- 
ments of  injury  already  inflicted,  or  seriously  to 
be  apprehended  from  their  continuance;  and  thus 
prove  that  the  Legislature  of  England  is  not  that 
prejudiced,  selfish  body  its  enemies  are  too  prone 
to  represent  it.  Yield  at  last  it  must ;  let  the 
concession  be  made  in  time,  and  with  a  good 
grace  ;  and  thus  heal  at  least  this,  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  wounds  in  the  body  politic. 

Upon  all  these  grounds,  sincerely  do  I  hope  your 
efforts  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  may 
be  successful.  I  own  I  am  not  very  sanguine  as 
to  your  immediate  victory.  The  interest  arrayed 
against  you  is  too  powerful,  and  perhaps  the  pub- 
lic mind  too  little  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  for  you  to  reap  an  easy  triumph ;  but  you 
have  truth  and  right  on  your  side,  and  if  you  will 
steadily  pursue  the  agitation  of  the  question,  avail 
yourselves  of  every  ally  you  can  find,  or  make, 
who,  notwithstanding  differences  on  some  minor 
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points,  is  agreed  upon  the  main  object,  that  of 
ultimate  repeal  of  these  laws ;  and  if,  without  ever 
concealing  this  view,  or  abstaining  from  seeking 
it,  you  will  still  avail  yourselves  of  every  con- 
cession, and  receive  every  step  towards  a  better 
system,  as  an  instalment  of  your  rights,  you 
must  ultimately  succeed. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

W.  W.  WHITMORE. 


LONDON  : 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


OINCE  the  foregoing  sheets  were  sent  to  the 
press,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  one  or  two  of 
my  statements  were  liable  to  misconception ;  and 
well  aware  as  I  am  of  the  disposition  that  exists 
on  the  part  of  those  who  consider  themselves 
interested  in  maintaining  the  existing  Com  Laws 
to  catch  eagerly  at  any  inconclusive  argument, 
or  exaggerated  statements  of  their  opponents; 
and  being  too,  myself,  most  anxious  to  discuss 
the  matter  dispassionately,  and  with  a  view  of 
arriving  at  truth,  not  of  obtaining  any  temporary 
triumph  in  argument,  I  shall  avail  myself  of 
the  form  of  my  publication,  that  of  letter,  and 
add  a  Postscript  to  it.  My  object  is  to  set 
myself  right  on  one  or  two  points,  which  have, 
perhaps,  been  stated  without  sufficient  expla- 
nation, and  which  might  otherwise  appear  in- 
consistent, or  opposed  to  notorious  facts.  The 
first  is,  the  statement,  in  one  part,  that  our  Corn 
Laws  have  tended  to  cramp  the  production  of 
wheat  abroad ;  and  in  another,  that  modern  days 
have  evinced  an  energy  of  production  in  articles 
of  raw  produce  unexampled  in  former  periods- 
ail  energy  of  which  the  imports  even  of  wheat, 
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nnder  our  restrictive  system,  may  be  adduced  as 
proof.  The  inconsistency  here  is  apparent  only, 
not  real,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  state- 
ment : — True  it  is  that  the  imports  of  the  year 
ending  1831  do  show  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  imports  of  any  former  period,  and  would  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  the  growth  of  wheat 
abroad  had  not  fallen  off:  but  before  we  arrive 
decidedly  at  this  conclusion,  we  ought  to  know 
whether  the  largeness  of  the  import  of  that  period 
had  not  arisen  from  the  accumulation  of  stock 
abroad,  consequent  upon  the  interruption  of  our 
trade  in  foreign  corn  for  so  many  years  anterior 
to  it.  Such  I  believe  to  have  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  fact ;  but  supposing  this  does  not 
sufficiently  account  for  the  increase — supposing 
that,  notwithstanding  our  law,  there  has  been  no 
positive  decrease  in  the  cultivation  in  foreign 
countries,  or  even  an  increase,  still  the  statement 
that  our  Corn  Laws  had  deranged  the  natural 
course  of  trade,  and  had  cramped  and  impeded 
the  growth  of  wheat  abroad,  remains  unanswered. 
It  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  comparison ; 
the  increase,  if  increase  there  is,  is  much  less  than 
would  have  occurred  under  a  free  trade.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  a  period  of  general  peace,  such  as 
that  wherewith  the  world  has  been  blessed  during 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  combined  with  a  great 
and  general  increase  of  intelligence — with  amelio- 
rated systems  of  government — with  the  progress, 
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however  slow,  of  the  principles  of  free  trade — with  a 
diminution  of  taxation — the  introduction  of  steam, 
as  a  locomotive  power,  and  the  improvements  of 
every  species  of  communication — an  extraordinary 
stimulus,  as  before  observed,  has  been  given  to 
every  species  of  production.  The  growth  of  wheat, 
like  every  thing  else,  may  have  been  increased 
thereby;  but  owing  to  the  interruption  in  the 
trade,  consequent  upon  our  laws,  it  has  unques- 
tionably increased  in  a  less  proportion  than  other 
articles  of  raw  produce,  for  which  there  is  a 
ready  market.  Capital,  meanwhile,  has  increased 
wherever  property  was  secure.  The  United 
States,  Germany,  Russia,  Poland  even,  will  be 
found  to  possess  more  wealth  than  in  1815 ;  it 
has  increased  in  these  countries,  and  is  increasing 
rapidly.  Now  it  is  clear  it  does  not  remain 
idle,  it  is  employed  in  some  way  or  other.  One 
of  the  most  beneficial  modes  of  employment 
would  be  the  growing  wheat  for  export,  of  which 
we  should  be  the  largest  consumers  ;  but  by  our 
senseless  determination  to  arrest  this  natural  pro- 
cess, we  cause  a  much  larger  portion  of  this 
increased  capital  to  be  employed  in  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures,  and  less  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  than  would  occur  under  an  un- 
restricted system. 

The  other  point,  wherein  I  may  be  misunder- 
stood is,  where  I  speak  of  the  trade  in  corn  under 
our  present  laws,  as  a  "  nuisance"  to  foreign 
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countries.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  demand 
for  the  supply  of  the  British  markets,  however 
unequal  and  fitful,  is,  upon  the  whole,  beneficial 
to  countries  such  as  Poland,  parts  of  Germany, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States,  where,  from 
abundance  of  fertile  land,  which  cannot  easily  be 
applied  to  other  purposes,  wheat  for  export, 
under  every  discouragement,  is  still  grown^c 
occasionally  we  give  them  a  good  year  or  two, 
by  buying  up  their  surplus  at  high  prices,  and  at 
all  times  a  portion  is  stored,  in  hopes  of  our 
markets  being  open  to  them ;  to  say  therefore, 
that  an  occasional  demand  for  our  consumption, 
is  to  such  a  country  a  nuisance,  is,  I  admit,  an 
exaggeration ;  but  I  had  not  these  countries  in 
view  when  I  used  the  term.  I  meant  to  allude  to 
those,  which,  like  France,  or  Belgium,  or  parts  of 
Germany,  were  not  habitually  exporting  countries. 
In  such  cases  I  use  the  term  nuisance  advisedly ; 
our  irregular  demand,  often  creates  in  them  an 
artificial  scarcity,  which  would  not  have  existed 
in  seasons  of  the  same  character,  had  our  trade 
been  free  and  the  demand  constant;  and  thence  it 
is,  that  the  governments  of  these  countries  are  so 
strongly  tempted  to  restrict  the  export  of  their 
corn,  in  periods  when,  from  the  deficiency  of  our 
crops,  and  the  complete  exhasution  of  our  stock, 
we  make  this  excessive  unforeseen  demand  for 
corn  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 


Whitmore,  William  tfolryche 

A  second  letter  on  the 
Corn  laws,   to  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
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